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most liberal; cotton, sugar, and rice were bringing
high prices; and access to markets was easy. In
the white districts land was cheap, and prices of
commodities were high, but otherwise the ne-
groes seemed to have the better position. Yet as
early as 1870, keen observers called attention to the
fact that the hill and mountain whites were thriv-
ing as compared with their former condition, and
that the negroes were no longer their serious com-
petitors. In the white districts better methods
were coming into use, labor was steady, fertilizers
were used, and conditions of transportation were
improving. The whites were also encroaching on
the Black Belt; they were opening new lands in the
Southwest; and within the border of the Black
Belt they were bringing negro labor under some
control. In the South Carolina rice lands, crowds
of Irish were imported to do the ditching which
the negroes refused to do and were carried back
North when the job was finished.z President Thach

zThe Census of 1880 gave proof of the superiority of the whites in cot-
ton production. For purposes of comparison the cotton area may be
divided into three regions: first, the Black Belt, in which the fanners
were black, the soil fertile, the plantations large, the credit evil at its
worst, and the yield of cotton per acre the least, second, the white dis-
tricts, where the soil was the poorest, the farms small, the workers
nearly all white, and the yield per acre better than on the fertile Black
Belt lands; third, the regions in which the races were nearly equal in